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BOOK REVIEWS. I45 

Differentiation, by C. M. Child; XV. The Aims of the Quantitative Study of Va- 
riation, by C. B. Davenport; XVI. On the Nature of the Process of Fertilisation, 
by Jacques Loeb. 

Education of the Pueblo Child. A Study in Arrested Development. By Frank 
Clarence Spencer, Ph. D., Sometime Scholar in Education, Teachers' Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pages, 
97. Price, 75 cents. 

The Economic Aspect of Teachers' Salaries. By Charles Bartlett Dyke, A.M. 
Professor of Education in Hampton Institute, Va. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. 1899. Pages, 83. Price, $1.00. 

Education in India. By William I. Chamberlain, Ph. D., President of Vellore 
College, India. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pages, 106. Price, 
75 cents. 

Horace Mann in Ohio. A Study of the Application of His Public School Ideals 
to College Administration. By George Allen Hubbell, A. M., Sometime 
Professor at Antioch College. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pages, 
70. Price, 50 cents. 

The works bearing the titles above listed are the first four numbers of the 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. 
The first, by Dr. Spencer, on the education of the Pueblo child, is a study of the 
forces and methods which tend to arrest progress. The Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest offer an interesting field for research in this direction. They attained 
their civilisation in advance of the Indians surrounding them, then by conditions 
which Dr. Spencer discusses in his book, their development was arrested, and their 
civilisation has since stood practically still. "A careful study of their condition, 
their ideals and means of attaining them," says the author, "may reasonably be 
expected to throw some light, not alone upon the primitive aims and methods, but 
upon the question of the adjustment of the individual to the social whole and its 
relation to the larger problem of national progress." He has treated his subject 
from the biological point of view, though without slighting the history of the Pu- 
eblo Indians. He finds that the methods of education employed by them are ex- 
actly suited to perpetuate their static condition, the apprentice-method being pre- 
dominant in both their industrial and religious instruction and re-enforcing their 
superstitious beliefs to such an extent that variation is practically impossible. 

Mr. Dyke's treatment of teachers' salaries, the subject of the second mono- 
graph, is interesting from many points of view. He has undertaken his study from 
the conviction that the work of the public school teacher of this country is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated, and that his remuneration is far from commensurate with his 
high calling. He has investigated the economic basis of teachers' salaries, com- 
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paring them with the incomes of workingmen and of European teachers, has ex- 
plained why they are low, and suggested plausible methods for their improvement 
In the third monograph, Dr. Chamberlain briefly tells the history of British 
education in India ; while in the fourth Mr. Hubbell has studied the work of the 
noted American educator, Horace Mann, in connexion with Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The educational world owes much to Horace Mann, but 
by far " his highest gift to educational thought was the Antioch Spirit." "This," 
says Mr. Hubbell, "is an attitude of mind and heart. It means plain living and 
high thinking, the spirit of self-conquest, and such simplicity and directness of 
character as leads one to fundamental conditions, inspiring him ' to find the law of 
things and to master facts and their significance ' ; but it loves knowledge less for 
its own sake than for the high uses to which it may be applied. It seeks to recog- 
nise and welcome truth in every form and at any cost." 

The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vincent, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. New York and London : 
The Macmillan Co. 1897. Pages, ix, 155. Price, $1.25. 

We regret not having been able to notice before this pleasant and suggestive 
little work. Its expositions are based upon wide and aptly selected reading, and 
its results are the thoughtful and natural outcome of some of the best-accredited 
doctrines of modern social psychology. According to his own statement, the task 
which Professor Vincent has set himself in this essay is one of organisation and 
correlation, rather than of investigation. By bringing the dominant conceptions 
of social philosophy to bear upon the problem of education, he hopes that there 
may result both clarification of ideas and greater definiteness of purpose. We have 
now been taught to regard the development of society as "the growth of avast 
psychical organism to which individuals are intrinsically related and in which alone 
they find self-realisation." Certainly, this is a thought of the highest significance 
to educationists, and its elaboration in a theoretical scheme of education, critically 
safeguarded, must be fraught with the greatest consequences. Professor Vincent's 
arguments, largely in his own phraseology, are as follows : 

Men's ideas, judgments, and desires, their conditions, their common labors, 
culture, and civilisation, have been transmitted from generation to generation as 
the joint heritage of the race, reacting upon individuals and in their turn reshaped 
and constantly altered by individuals. These "capitalisations of experience" form 
what may be described as the "social mind." The social tradition, which is the 
historical embodiment of the social mind, has been enriched in successive genera- 
tions by constantly increasing accumulations and by constantly increasing power ; 
empiricism and common sense as engines of natural and mental inquiry have grad- 
ually given way to more methodical procedures, which have found their expression 
in our present science and philosophy. Confronted from the beginning by a vast 
mass of physical, vital, mental, and social phenomena, the race, struggling for 



